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of the two main tendencies of the Indian mind, its love of life
based on an understanding of its varied motivations, and its
quest of God, the Spirit, the Self of things with life as the con-
dition and instrument of its manifestation. The art-creations
of this age are striking examples of the peculiar aesthetic bent
of India defining itself in the effort of the artist to suggest through
the form his inner experiences rather than any external idea
of the things seen by him. The artists were to go through a
course of spiritual discipline and were in many instances known
as silpi-yogins. But they did not confine themselves to the
depicting of the sacred subjects only. The secular scenes at
Ajanta and Bagh, done by monk-artists, show the accuracy of
their knowledge of earthly life ; yet the figures of women in
them in the peculiar tribhanga (the triple bend) pose indicate a
wonderful harmony between such contrary feelings as non-
chalance and voluptuousness, both losing themselves in an utter
spirit of self-surrender that has surely about it something beyond
the concerns of the earth. But the most remarkable are the
figures of the Bodhisattvas and the Dhyani Buddha. The former
represent a marvellous blending of the feeling of detachment
from the outer world and the feeling of an infinite compassion
for suffering creatures ; the latter symbolise the greatest ideal
which Indian sculpture ever attempted to express, the concep-
tion, as intimated by the figure, being the communion of the
individual with the Universal Soul in a mood of utter calm
yet filled in the being with a power that is more than human.

The spiritual seeking of India took a particular turn about
the close of this period when a movement is perceived towards
preparing the country for a greater age in which her gains
through the cultivation and development of her moral, intellec-
tual and material powers in the previous times would be all
equally harmonised and made real in the world of the spirit.
To all appearances Shankara did show the promise of being a
precursor of that great age in India. But he had not the com-
plete vision, the whole view, of the larger integral ideal of
ancient India of which the supreme truth was a harmony
between life and spirit, a mediation between earth and heaven.
Shankara mistook the materialistic character of the culture of
the period for a tendency towards deterioration ; neither was he
able to visualise the past history of India from a wider perspec-
tive. May be, disgusted with certain aberrations in the religious
life of the people, he sought release into the realm of the Spirit,
leaving the impure life bound to more impure matter to run
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